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ABSTRACT' 

This fourth in a series of nine learning modules on 
instructional i^anagement is designed to give secondary and 
postsecondajry vocational teachers skill in adapting or devising, and 
maintaining a filing system that vill most effectii^ely .meet their 
needs. The terminal objective for the module is to maintain a filing 
.system vhile iforking in an actual school situation. Introductory 
sections relate the competency dealt vith in this module to others in 
the'^prbgram and list both th^ enabling objectives for the three 
leatning experiences and the resources required. Materials in the 
learning experiences include inform^aticc sheets, a self-check guiz, ^ 
model answers, a planning checklist, atfd the teacher performance 
assessment form for use in evaluation of the terminal objective. (The 
modules on instructional management are part of a latger series of 
100 perforaance^ba^ed teacher education (FBIE) self -coni:ained 
learning packages for use in preservice or ifservice training of 
teachers in all occupational areas. Each of the field-tested modules 
focuses on the development of one or more spe^fic professional 
competencies identified through research as important t6 vocational 
teachers. Materials are designed for use fcy teachers, either on an 
individual or group basis, iforlcing vunder the direction of one or" more' 
resource persons/instruct6rs.) (BI) 
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FOREW 




This module is. one' of a series 9! 100 performance-based 
teacher education ((^BTE) learning pagkages focusing upon 
specific professional competencies of vocational teachers The 
competencies upon whictt these modules are based were iden- 
tiffeq and verified through research as being important to sue- 
cessiful vocational teachiog at both the secondary and post* 
secondary levels of instruction. The modules are suitable for 
th^ preparation of teachers^ in all occupational areas. 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate 
theory and application; each culminates with criterion refer- 
enced assessment of the teacher's performance of the spec- 
ified competency. The materials are designed for use by indi- 
vidual or groups of teachers in training worthing under the 
direction and with the assistance oUeact)|r educators acting^s 
resource person^. Resource persons s^uld be sl<ilied in the 
"ffetacher competency being developed and should be thor- 
oughly oriented t'd PBTE concepts and procedures in using 
these materials. ^ 

r The design of the materials provides considerable flexibility for 
planning and conducting performance- based presfen/ice ^d 
insen^ice teacher preparation programs to meet a wid^ variety 
ofindividual needs and interests. The'mate rials are intended for 
use by universities and colleges, state departments of educa- 
tion, post-secondary institutions, local education agencies, and 
others responsible foe the professionar development of voca- 
tional teachers. Further information about the use of the mod- 
ules in teacher education programs is contained in three re- 
lated documents' Student Guide to Using Performance-Based 
Teacher Education Materlajs, Resource Person Guide to 
Using Performance-Sased Teachef ^ucatlon Materials and 
Guide to Implementation of Perform a nee- Based Teacher 
Educatlon^^ * 

The PBTE curriculum packages stre products of ^a sustained 
research and development effort by The Center's Program for 
Professional Development for Vocational Education. Many in- 
TBividuals, institutions, and agencies p^icipated with The Cen- 
ter and have made corflributions to the systematic develop- 
mefnt, testing, revision, and, refinement of these A/ery significant 
training materials. Over40 teacher educators provided input in 
development of initial. vei;sions of -the modules, ovpr 2,000 
teachers and 300 resource persons in 20 universities, colleges: 
and.post-secondaiY institutions used the materials and pro- 
vided feedback to The Center for revision and refinement. 

Special recognition for major individual roles in the direction, 
development, coordination of testing, revision, and refinement 
of these materials is extended to the following prt)gram staff: 
James B. Hamilton, Program ♦Director, Robert E. yo/ion. As- 



sociate Program Director; Glen E. Fardig, Specialist; Lois Har- 
nngton, Program Assistant; and Kqren Quinn, Program Assis- 
tant. Recognition is also extended to Kristy Ross, Technical 
Assistant, Joart Jones^ Technical Assistant; and Jean Wisen- 
baugh, Artist for their con^ibutions to ^e final refinement of 
the matenals. Contribution^ made by former program staff to- 
ward developmental versions of these materijals are also ac- 
knowledged. Calvin J. Cotrell directed the vocational teacher 
competency' resegrch studies upon which these modules are - 
based and also directed the curriculum xjevelopment effort 
from 197t-1972. Curtis'R. Finch provided leadership for th^ 
program from 1972t1 974. 

Appreciation is also extended to all those outside The Center 
(consultants, field site coordinators, teacher educators, . 
. teachers, and ethers) who contribute so generously in variou^ 
phases of the total effort. Early versions of the materials w4m 
developed by The Center in cooperation with the vocatfonal 
teacher education faculties at Oregon State University and at 
the University^of Missouri-Columbia. Preliminary testing of the 
materials v^as conducted at Oregon State University, Temple 
University, and University of Missouri-Columbia. 

Following preliminary testing, major revision of all matenals 
was performed by Center Staff wijihthe assistance of numerous 
consultants and visiting scholars from throughout thecountry. 

Advanced testing of the materials was carried out with Assis- 
tance of the vocational teacher educators and students of Ceo^- 
tral Washington State College; Colorado State University; Ferris 
State College, Michigan; Flori.da State University; Holland Col- 
lege, P.E.I., Canada; Oklahoma State University; Rutgers Uni- 
versity; State University College at Buffalo; Temple University; 
University of Arizona; University of Michigan-Flint; University o^^ 
Minnesota-Twin Cities; University of Nebraska-Lincoln; Univer-^ * 
sity of Northern Colorado, University of Pittsburgh, University 
of Tennessee, University of Vermont, and Utah State University. 

The Center is grateful io the National Institute of Education for 
sponsorship of this PBTE curriculum development effort from . 
1972 through its completion. Appreciation is extended to^the 
Bureau of Occupational and Ad iiit^Edu cation of the U S Office 
of Education for their sponso^^fvp of training and grdvanced 
testing of the materials at 10 sites under provisions of EPDA 
Part F, Sectidn 553. Recognition of funding support of the_ 
advanced testing effort is also extended to Ferns State College, \ 
Holland College, Temple University^ and the University of 



Michigan-Flint. 



Robert E. Taylor 
Director 

The Center for Vocational Education 
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THE CCNTER Am VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



The Center for Vocational Education's mission is to 
increase the ability of diverse agencies, institutions, and 
organizations to solve educational problems relating to ' 
indivrdual career planning and preparation The Center ' 
fulfiUs its mission by: 

• Generating knowledge through research. 

• Deyeioping educational programs and products. 

• Evaluating individual program needs andoutcomes. 

• Installing education^^l programs and products 

• Operating information systems and services. » • . 

• Conducting leadprsHip^development and training 
^ programs. 

. \ 



/ VIM 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR VO^TIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS V 

Engineering Center .,01^^^ 
Athens, Georgia 30602 
• 

The American Association for Vocational Instructional 
Materials (AAVIM) is an interstate organization of univer- 
sities, colleges and divisions of vocational education de- 
voted to the improvement of teaching through better in- 
formation ar)d teaching aids ^ 



INTRODUCTION 



Have you ever felt anxious orfrustrated because 
a really Important document or^instrugtional mate- 
rial had bd^n misplaced? Most of us have at one 
time or anothef. The riak of such anxiety can be 
avoided, or at least minmized, however, by taking 
the timeto devfse and maintain a good filing sys- 
tem. Having an effective^stehn for filing is espe- 
cially imppilant tp you'aka vocational teacher, 
since you must keep up with the vast array of 
instructional materrals neecfed to enrich and sup- 
plement classroom or relajed learning experi- 
ences. . ' 




. In addition, you may be called on to perform a 
variety of other activities normally associated with 



general school administration (e.g., keeping daily 
attendance records; student grading records; 
variousJocal, state, and federal reports; and corre- 
spondence). If so, you will need to* store these 
materials in an efficient manner so they will be 
readily accessible when needed. 

As a' Vocational teacher, you will also have some 
responsibilities which are different from those of 
other classroom teachers and whichrequire you to 
•keep and store a variety of equipment and mate- 
rials, jpor example, you may (1) serve as the advisor 
to a iQcal student vocational organization, (2) de- 
velop a program of work to integrate club/chapter 
activities with classroom experiences, (3) coprdi- 
nate the activities of a local advisory committee, (4) 
teach'supptemenfary adult education courses, or 
(5) participate ir\ one or more professional organi- 
zations specifically designed for your vocational 
service area. A depe/idable filing system* can make 
it easier for you to perform these activities and 
meet .your responsibilities. The knowledge that' 
your materials, resources, records, or reports are 
readily available when needed can free your mind 
^0 concentrate on more important concerns than 
hunting for lost or misplaced materials. 

Devising a filing system is a somewhat personal 
endeafypr. Each individual must decide on the type 
of system that is best suited for his otrjier purposes. 
This moduleji designed to give you sMHn adapt- 
ing or devising, and maintaining a system that will 
most effectively meet your filing needs,. 



ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Oblectivds 




Enabling Objectives: 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate 
\ knowledge of the techniques and procedures for or- 
ganizing various types of filing systems (Learning 
£:i(perience I). 
"2. Given materials owiBcords you have already accumu- 
' lated, devebp a plan for an appropriate iWiag system 
(Learning Experience //)((^ • 



Resources 

A list of the outside resources which supplement those 
contained within th'e module follows. Check with your 
resource person (1) to determine the availability and the 
location of these resources, (2) to locate additional ref; 
erences in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
fi^slstance in setting up activities with peers or observa- 
tions of skilled teachers, if necessary. Your resource 
person may also be contacted if you have any difficulty 
with directions, or in assessing your progress at any 
time. . , " . 

Learning Experience I ' 

' Optional * 

A vocational teacher experienced in organizing and 
maintaining^ filing system for a vocational program 
whose system you can observe. 
Reference: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Employment Security. Dictionary of Occupational 



TWes. Third Ecmion. Volumes I and if. Wa^^gton, 
DC: U.S. Goveilnment Printing Office, ig65.,(MOTE: 
Updated editions cJf the DOT are puJiliShed periodi- 
cally.) I ' ^ ^ I * 
Reference: U.sL Qffice of Education. Vocation^ 
* Education andJoccupations. Washington,. DC:YS.' 
Government PrlWipg Office, 1969. \ 
Reieren'ce: MttlerlSHoward ^nd Ralph J.. Woodin>^ 
Agdex: A System foKC/asf /fy/>jg, Indexing and Fil- . 
ingAgrfhylture Publicattqns. Revised EdUiort Wash- 
ington, DC: American Voc^prial Association, 1969. 

Reference: South, Carolina Da^jartiVient bf Educa- 
tion. Filing: Distributive £dt/cal?b*ikXtemson, SC: 
Clemson University, Vocational Edu^i^-Media^ 
Center, 1970. ' - "''^^^^ - 

A reference book on a specialized.filing syst©"^- 

Learning Experienced ^ \ 

Required 

your accumulated teaching materials, cr yourpqr- 
'Sonal and business records to use ih planning a 
filing system. 
. Optional n * - . ^ 

Ah office supply catalogue to review in determining 
what filing equi?)ment you need. 
, ^ EQu/pmemand supp//es to install yourflling^system. 

Learning Experience III " ^ 

Required 

An actual school situation in whichi you cap mam- 
tain a filing system. 
/ A resource person to assess your-competency in 
^ maintaining a filing system. 



This moduto cover* pertormanca 6)6m«nt numbers 176, 178-182,from 
CalMin J. Cotrelf af il., Hod9l Currlculti for VOCMtlonaf and T9ChnlcMl 
Education: Raport No. V (Columbus, OH: Thd Center for Vocational 
Education; The Ohio State Unlver»ltj(). The 384 elements In this docu- 
ment form the research base iorM ThejCenter:s PBTE module develop- 
^ment. * . , * * * ' « 

. For information about the general organization of each module, gen^ 
^procedures for their u^, and terminology which js common to all ^00 

modules, see AboMt Using The Center's PBTE Modules bn the inside 

back cover. 



' ■■-• '( 

Learning Experience \ 



OVERVIEW 




\ 



Activity ' 



For information on various types of filingTsystems and the equipment 
7ree<ftrdto~d«vlsB BTfdmai ntainthen^ ' 



V, 



DEVISING.ANb MAINTAINING^ A FILING SYSTEM 
Why Have a Filing System? _ 



fleet certain accountability aspects of the program 
(i.e., student enrollment forms^ statistical data" re- 
ports, progr^ reports, and student, placemeni 
and follow-up data). Frequently, this information is 
needed by local^chool administrators to complete 
the vocational plan that^ls required of all local 
education Agencies. ^ ; 



FiNng is the systematic arrangement of records 
and materials so that* they may be quickly found. 
Everyone has a filing system of t)ne kind or, 
another. For some, it may be just a box or draweiy 
that is used to keep mortgage payment records, 
income tax records, school papers, insurance, 
'policies, legal papers, automobile papers, or other » 
persdnal records. 

For others, thQ system may include^sing a metal 
fileboxwith labeledfoldersforthesacnepurposes. 
In a modern business office, the filing system may 
involve one or more rooms which contain special 
fifing cabinets to -house important documents, 
contracts, and other papers needed 'in various 
business transactions. 

Every teacher needs a good filing system since it 
is necessary to keep certain papers and materials 
for future reference. The better the System is, the 
greateryourefftclencyihhandling curriculum and 
instructional materials, and in managing anti ^ . 
• maintaining program and student -^^"-^^5^ uniform'storage vhich makes prompt 

!;irprnr,Ti"rar?,rs ai^lnhe;^^"' PO-lbie is, 0,'course,, the end resu,.,o, a 




sourqe materials have been misplaced. If you take 
th? time to collect and prepaVe l^esource materials, 
you will surely want to take a littfe more time to 
preserve the materials for future use. 



















1^. 





You need to be able to manage program and 
student records in a businesslike manner. The 
records you have filed contain important clata 
which sholJld beVeadily availabie when school 
officials require such data. For example, you are 
required to complete a nymber of reports tha,t re- 



workable filing system. If you have a specific place^ 
to store teaching and instructional materials, and 
take the time to replace each item after use, you 
^will be able to quickly find an item whenever it is 
* needed, - . , ' . ^ 

Your filing system should be personally de- 
signed to meet your specific needs. You may vTlsh 
to adopt or adapt a system someone else has de- 
veloped, or to .select certain^ features from^ the 
basic filing methods to devise your own system. 

In the final analysis/a filing systenfvis what' you . 
make it. To devise a f fling System requires that you 
determine the available filing options in relation to 
instructional-needs, space, dnd equipment. The 
filing system should" reWuce clutter and help make 
the classroom an orderly. and attractive environ- 
ment which is conducive to teaming, k should^lso 
provide for the safe.storage and prompt retrieval of 
your instriictional rnaterial^ jand management rec- 
ords. • ^ 
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Once devised, the filing system requires con- 
tinual c^re.'^pevising a filing system is only half the 
job; maintaining a filing system is the other half. 
Updating, reorganizing, addjng, and 'discarding 
materials are all included as 'part of the mainte- 
nance of^ajifing system. - ' \ 

How often should you file? This depend&ehtirely 




upon your habits and Sichedule.^Some teacHers 
prefer fo return mat^ria^ to the tile soon after use 
(ideally so).-Gthefsmay-ftn€HHtts-ti 
better to file only tvyo or three times per week. If 
student helpers are used, you may prefer to file 
materials after gaoli classrRegardle^s of how often < 
you,file materials, doing so on a;r6gular basis can 
help you to be better organized-t-a key to effective 
classroom^ teaching. 

Onee^oei have made a decisioh to staiH a filing 
system, the next step is to answer the following 
basic questions.^ - ' 

• Which materials should be filed?* 

• How should they be filed? 

• Where' should^you file the matferl^s? 

• Whatadditlonal filing equipmenvand supplies 
are needed? /i ) v 



Will you file materials all at' 
each day? 



:e, or a little 



What Equipment and Supplies Are Available? 



3 



The availability of equipment and supplies will 
•be a major consideration in devising a filii;tg sys- 
tem. Most teachers have some type of file storage 
proyided.in the classroom. However, if attention 
has hot been given to the actual needs of-a filing 
system, it may be necessary to add equipment or 
rearrange the file rfiaterials to better accommo- 
date youj own 'filing needs. 

Commonly used filihg equipment jand supplies 
are' described below. The list is by no means 
exhaustive, but it will pr9vide you with some idea 
of the basic storage equipfnent and supplies used 
in devising filing systems. 

jfhe best fill ng systems are not necessarily those 
that use expensive equipment. As you work with 
your filing system, you will begin to think of ways 
ancf means to substitute certain items that may be 
9onstructed rathfer than purchased. On the other 
hand, keep in mind4hat a lot of work goes into 
developing a filing systegi, and proper storage 
equigment and suppHes are es^sential to install and 
maintain it. 

Vertical Files 

A vertical file provides upright or vertical stor- 



age of mate-^ 
rials ar]d • 
records. The ' 
vertical file is 
used to store, 
any materials 
or records ' 
that can be 
placed into a 
folder, either 
standard size 

(8V2" K-tl^ 

or legal size 

(av2" X u") 

depending 
on the size of 
the file 
cabinet 
drawers* 



The four-drawer, ttiree-drawer, and two-drawer 
vertical file cabinets are the most commonly used 
in the classroom and laboratory. However, five- 
drawer and six-drawer units are available if space 
^)s limited. Six-drawer file cabinets usually require 
^ special guides and folders siace the inside cat)inet 
/dimensions may be slightly different from standard 
•sizes. Also, the six-drawer filet^abinet may be 
/difficult for a personof average heij^ht to use with- 
^out some type of stool or special ladder. 
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File cablndts may be purchased in a variety of Hals that 
pastel colors as well as the traditional colors of have been 
black, green, beige^ and gray. ^ . removed. 



A grouping of file cabinets in tha classroom can 
sometimes be used as rcrom dividers, as counter 
tops^oKfor additional desk space. If this is done, 
however, -consideration should be given to pOr- 
» chasing all of the file cabinets from the same' 
manufacturer within a limited time period to en- 
sure that .the size, color,'and height are the same. 

It is fully expected tt^t, as you develop' a filing 
systefjTh you will jfind thd| vertical files fill s(.jnajor 
part ol your storage needs. ' ^ . ' 

Horizontal RIes 

The'hoHZontal file is uspd-for storing irat mate- 
^ , • - ; . rials such^s 

pamphlets, 
^ handouts, 
and work- 
^ sheets. Ma- 
wterials, such 
as mimeo- 
' gcaphed 
wq^sheets 
that are pre- 
. pared fre^ 
quentlyin 
quantity and 
th^n used 
periodically 
throughout 

the year, may.be placed in a drawer-type horizon- 
tal file. The drawer may then be labeled accord- 
ingly and the materials'* will be available when 
needed. N 

The desk tray (in7out basket^) is also a type of 
horizontal file; however, it can be put to a variety of 
other uses in your filing system. For example, the 
top tray may be used to hold materials that are 
ready to be returned to the files, while the bottojrn 
tray may be used to house materials f rqm your files 
\telfnporarily^hHe^they are in usei^^ 

(Iransflte 

The transfile is frequently used to store f ilamate- 





from the ac* 
tive file.* 

These mate- 
rialstanthen 
stay in the 
transfile, or 
< inactive file, 
for a desig- 
nated period 

of time be-^ ' r - * 

fore they are destroyed. This one-drawer file may- 
be.made.of steel or heavy corrugated cardboar^ 
mat^iel. 

This type oHile storage is recommenfied for the 
beginning teadher to use as a teaching methods' 
file. As the new teacher begins to collect instruc- 
tional nriaterials, some file storage awIII be needed 
to preserve the materials until an aqtual teaching 
situation requires their use. *^ j^^- 

the advantages of the transfile arethat it is easily 
transported and can be housed in a dorm room or 
, apartment without requiri9g a great deal of space. 
Most teachers like to k^ep a file of personaheach- 
ing materials in addition to the one that is kept at 
* school. The transfile is an appropriate device for 
^toring these personal teaching materiajs. In addi- 
tion, it can^e easily moved if the teacheV changes . 
jobs, while the main teaching files a;^ left intact. 

Portfolio 

A portfolio is nothing mor^^han two pieces of * 
heavy cardboard-type material hinged jn the mid' 
die. It is ideal jor protecting and storing ovenilzed 
flat materials. Materials such as' charts and post- 
ers may be placed flat between the two pieces, 
tied, and labeled. A section otf^ wide shelf or in a . 
closet can then be dbsignated to accommodate 
the portfolios for flat storage. Several charts and 
posters on the sahe subject may be corpbined in 
one portfolio. - - 

' Portfolios may either be purchased or -easiJy 
made by the teacher. * 
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Cabinets, Drawers, and/Closets 



Boxes, Cases, and Cartons 



Bunt-in or free-standing cabinets, drayvers, and A wide variety of iDOxes, cases, and cartons are 
c l oset s, a r e ^gequently used fpr-st o rin g larg^j — available in ne ar ly a ny s fze-and-shai^er^fhe-bes^- 



irrM|ular-8l2^d teaching materials such as au- 
diovisual equipment, or large quantities of teach- 
ingnf?a^eria|s. CalDinets may be labeled on the out- 
sige^Of on the shelves insic^ the cabinet. 

e growing availabili^ of expensive instruc- 
nal equipment (e.g^ film projectors, overhead 
rojqctors, filmstrip- projectors, e^nd other spe- 
ialized laboratory equipment) jmak^s it necessary 
f^ you to obtain special storage facilities th^t can 
be locked to prevent possible vandalism or theffr 
Heavy steel cabinets with locking'dpors are avail- 
able in a variety of sizes.^Locking cCbsets or special 
security rooms designed by th§ school may also be 
used. Whenever possible, you should take preven- 
tative measures i& safeguard expensive mstruc- 
tional equipment, or teaching rnaterials that may 
not be easily replaced. 

Hanging Folder frame - ^ 

The hanging folder frame consists of a metal 
frame from which hanging holders are suspended. 
' This device will easily convert a desk drawer i nto a, 
vertical storage file to accommodate standard size, 
(8^2" ^ 11") pr legal size (8V^' x 14") material. 



Card Index File 

Small metal or wood card index files serve a 
variety of purposes. They may be uped by the 



teacher for checking out references or resource 
^hooks tq^students, for keeping an equipment in- 
ventory, for recording students' progress or^ 

projects, etc. , 

The, card inde^ file is, available inj^^riety of 
, sizes, the three most popular being 3^ x 5", 4" x 6", 
and 5" V 8". File guides are also available In each 
size with alphabetic headings, numeric headings, 
orblarlks to allow you to make whatever heading is 
desired. ^ 



way to determine yvhat is aval lable to fit you r.npeds 
is to look through one, of the many office supply ' 
catalogues. These are usually available through 
any central purchasing or business office. 

File Guides and Folders t 

File gdides are used in filing drawers {o sepa- 
rate materials so they are well organized and easily 
located. They are Osually constructed of heavier 
material than file folders to ensure longer use.. 

File guides (and folders) are usually available in 
Yz cut, either at the left, right, or center position. A 
cu^^efers to thp position of the tabs. A Va cut means 
that the width of the tab is one-tKird the entire 
width of the file guide. Likewise the V2 cut means 
the tab is one-half the width of the file guide, and 
so on. The varipus cuts allow you more flexibility in 
creating subsections in the file drawer. 

' vyhile some "persons find the^ flexibility of the 
v^ious cuts advantageous, many experts in filing 
and records management believe that staggering 
file c|uides and folders is less efficient than lising 
one cut per drawer. The use of staggered cuts is 
considereeWess efficient because it req'uires the 
eyes to move \^ok and f9rth across the files rather 
than directly forward. ' > 

M(lst file folders are scored to-ailovy for expan- 
•sionAThe scoring appears as pajallel or raised 
"im&yrrear the bottom edge to indicate where the ' 

folder may be refoldec^as it gets fuller to help keep 

the files neat and orderly. 





Expandable folders are available for subject^or 
topics that require more space than the standpird^ 
folder Some expandable fofders*have a flap and" 
tie. These may also be used ^s temporary files to 
transport materials. « ^ 



1 . .} 



I. 



What Instructional fVlaterials Need to Be Filed? 



' The fifing system for instructional materials" 
shoulcTbe simple and flexible to accommodate 
additional materials. A regular and periodic revieW' 
should be made to eliminate but-of-date materials 
that take up valuable space needed for new mate- 

. rials. 

Subject matter materials may be placed in fol- 
ders, and labeled and tiled by whatever method 
yoi^davise. Tfie folders are then normally placed in 
some type of vertical file cabihet with labeled 
drawers, to indipate vyhich subject matter materials 
are contaiRe<J vyithinfAttention»should be given to 
^the storage of the various types of instructional 
material's since many of the materials will reqjuire 
different storage facilities. 




Resourite arid Ref^ence Miterials 



Books, magazines/and pamphlets used to sup- 
plement student learning^ctivities require special 
storage. Current maga;Eine$ and pam'phlets may 
be shelved in a special rack, available for student 
check-out. A card index file may be used 1or this 
purpose. 'A card with the name of the magazine 
and/or pahnrphlet can be" kept in a {Docket folder in 
the magazine or parnphlel. If a stucJent wishes to 
check out the 'nnfeitertals, the card is removed, 
signed out by the student, and the card placedMB 
the card index file. Upon return, thrstudent signs 
in on the card and returns it to the pocketiolder. 
You may also wish to assign student helpers to aid 
In checking the magazines and, pamphlets in or 
out. 

The same procedure may be used for refer^nc^ 
books. Sufficient shelf space shoujd be available 
to display these books. Further, the books should 



be arranged in an oraeriy an^atlfactive way by 
subject matter areas. ^ / 

Charts unci Posters 

Charts, poster^, ,anct other oversized materials 
na^ be labeled and filed in portfolios. They may 
•alschbe grouped according to teaching areas and 
tiuhgon a»y flat wall or on the front edge of vacant 
shelves in a storage closet. Square bend sctew 
hooks or #4 finishirignails placed teri Inches apart 
will allow these materials to be conveniently stored 
u'ntil needed. 

Before hanging the materials, it may be neces- 
.sary to reinforce the charts and posters by putting 
"a narrow strip of adhesive or other fabric-type tape 
across the back, even with the upper edge. Charts* * 
made from paper may be mounted onfJost^rboard 
^and then hung on the hooks. If spacepermits, aset 
of hooks can be Used for each subject matter area. 

' The pdsters should be labeled with the same . 
• colored labels that correspond \o the subject mat- 
terlNes, if color coding is used in your^filing-sys- 
tem. ' • ^ 

Display Materials ^ . - * ' 

• ft 

Bulletin board and flannel board display mate- 
rials can be placed in brown manila envelopes./ 
Each envelope can then be labeled "Bulletin 
Board" and^filed in aVertical file behind the appro- 
priate subject matter 5rea. If bulky materials are 
needed fbr a bulletin board, it may be desirable to 
place all items forthe bulletin board in a box that is 

dabeled and stored on a shelf or in a cabin^t.-A 
sketeh diagramming the display idea may also be 

T>laced in the folder or box. 

Some teachers prefer to file their display plans in 
a card index file labeled by subject matter areas. 
*0n each card, a bulletin board or flannel board 
idea is sketched, with a list of materials written on ^ 
the back of the card. . 

You may wish to use a special drawee or cabinet . » 
for bulletin board and/or flannel board lettering 
.and other art supplies. ♦ ' 

Filnfstrips and Slides ^ 

.Filmstrips, slides, and the accompariying scripts 
^. may be placed in ^joxeslind stored in shelves or 
cabinets.'You m^y want to prepare a folfler labeled . 
"Filmstrips" for each subject matter area and then 
place in each fpldera list of all the filmstrips avail- 
able for that area. Another ofJtion is to label and 
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store filmstrips in a-cabinet or drawer arid to fiie* 
the scripts, properly labeled, in vertical files. ,^ 

Yoiu^cQuj d ^faQ^chO QSQ to construct a filmstrip^ 
storage onit. If so, you could dnii holes in a board 
thtt arfl just large enough to fit the bottom of the 
fiimstrip container. Since the lid is larger than the* 
container, the fiimstrip will be secure, with the top 
of t^e container lid exposed to show the titleof the 
fiimstrip. These -fiimstrip storage raclcs may be 
^taciced to further reduce storage space. 

Handouts 

Ouplldated handouts of various l<inds may be 
filed in the vertical files according to the sut^ject 
n^atter area. Large quantities of duplicated mate- 
rials (e.g., woricsheets, job sheets; and information 
sheets) are usually too bulky to file vertically. Hori- 
zontal filing cabinets, shelv^s,-or drawers may be 
more appropriate. If it is (lecessary to stack printed 
matetjalS, file guides approximately eight inches 
long ahd three inches widQ may l^e used to sepa- 
rate and label the various stacks. 

Siru^e a horizontal file is an excellent plaQe to 
keep mimeographed materials, you may be in-; 
dined tp reproduce large quantities of items at one 
time. Be careful not to reproduce more t^ian you 
ban use viit^aa limited )ime period (usually one ^ 
y^ar) or mor^than you Kave storage space for. ft 
vkay be more practical to run the material periodi- 
cally if storage facilities are limited pr if changes ; 
are likely to be made in the ihformatiori contained 
in the materJal.- ^ ^ • ^ 

Stertclis , ' 

Afteryou havemimedgraphed copies of material 
for irflmediate use, you can save the-stencil to be 
used again. Before a stencil can be filed, it must be 
properjy prepared,*A stencil may be cleaned -by 
placing.it between twd^ sheets of rtbVspaper and 
gently rubbing the entire^surface to remove as 
much of the ink from the stencil as possible. This 
process may be repeated as many time as neces- 
sary. Be sure to use a clean newspaper eaph time 
you repeat the process. . * . 

Legal size folder^or special stencil wrappers are 
•good for storing stencils. Stencils can be filed in a 
l^gai size file cabinet orftung in a stencil file where 
they are kept dry and clean ^ntil ready to be re- 
used. To ]dentify whidh stencil is in a particular 
folder, attache copy Qfihe duplicated material to 
the filefolder'or write a 4escription of the item on 
the file folder.- 




Transparencies and Record Albums 

Transparencies and record albums are some- 
times labeled and filed in speciaj boxes for stor- 
age. If the transparencies have been framed, spe- • 
cial boxes or other similar,storage may be needed 
to accomn:jodate the oversized material. Unf rarfied 
transparencies may be placed in folders that have 
been labeled and then f iled.by subject matter area. 
* Separation sheets should be used between un- 
framed transparencies to prevent sticking: , ^ 

Records shoujd be filed rn the jackets in which 
they come and should be stored vertically to help 
prevent warping. 

Human and Community R0sources^ 

/ -.^Hunrian and community resource files may*be 
kept to enable you to identify pefsonS in the com- 
munity who are willmg to serve as guest speakers 
qn certain subjects, to identify places in the cojtJ- 
^munity for field trip sites, or to identify persons 
.who can serve on advisory committees/Card files 
can be used for these purposes.* In identifying 
guest speakers or subfecl matter experts, the 
name of the person and hIs/herBpecialty ared prtay 
be noted pn a'card.'-Space can be provided to make 
a brief eValuatfon of .-the effective ess .of the 
speaker's presentation for future lesson planning 
purpos€js. " ^ ' * > 

A file for potential field t;ip sites will be helpful to 
^ you if the 0.|fne, address, and phone.number of the 
contact pa^n is also included on4he card. Space 
should be lett to Ve'cord any strengths to be rein- 
-forced or" weaknesses to avoid fn a subsequent 
1ield trip.* ^ . , 



Attendance and Grade Records 

MethCKis bf keeping student attendance and 
grade records will vary fVom oneschbol district to 
another. For example, in one school district the 
teacher may be assigned the responsibility of 
keeping an official attendance record of a certain 
group of students. In another sphool district, all 
attendance<ecords may be kept in the central ad- 
.ministration office. Frequently the teacher's gracte 
book serves for keeping both attendance and 
grading records. If you are requited to keep official 
records o{ student attendance and grades, /our 
filing system should be kept ih accordance with 
the local schodi district's policies. 

Student Records- 

Records concerning the. individual students 'in 
,the class are usually kept by vocational teacners.^ 
Personal data sheets, home experience records, 
student project reports, and other personal evakja- 
tions (e.g., tests, an autotSiography anecdotal rec- 
ords, e\Q may be kept in a cumulative file. Keep- 
ing student records enables you to follow a stu- 
dent's progress, determine areas of strengths 
and/or weaknesses and, consequently, be better 
equipped to help the student. Records of periodic 
confidences and even home visits can provide you 
with the data and insights you need to work effec- 
tively with students. « 

Student records should not be generally avail- 
-able to students, although a student may need to 
be given access to his or her own file. This is 
especially important since the signing into law of 
Public Law 93-380» The Fanfily Educational Rights 
and Privacy Act, which entitles parentB^-ancl stu- 
dents to see official school records. 

Student^Vocatrbnal Organteatrom 
K)Uiteriais and Records 



the student vocational organization filing sec- 
tion should be devised with the involvement of the 
student members. Subsections of the file may in,- 
clude a folder fo? (1) materials explaining the 
duties, and functions of each office, (2) special 
projects, (3) minutes of meetings, (4) current 



membership list, (5) finaoclal records,* (6) state and * 
national correspondence, and (7) program of 
work. You should remember that the filing system^ 
ff simple, will be used more readily by students. 

Occupational Information 

As a vocational teacher, you should have estab- 
lished a special file for students to use to gain 
information on occupational opportunities that 
are available in your sen/ice area,^ A more dorp- 
p1§te occupational file covering many service 
areas, is recommended, however, to help students 
become aware of as many available career options 
as possible prior to making career decisions. An 
occupational file can enhch-any vocational train- 
ing program. ' - ' . 

Occupational information files should be de- 
vised especially for the students' use. A check-out 
system can be developed to allow students to re^ 
move the materials fpr a period of time to locate 
personal i^nformation or prepare special reports. A 
number of "out-guides," with pocket envelopes 
similar to the ones used for checking out library 
books, may be prepared and used for this purpose. 
When studentr wish to check out materials, the 
name of the occupational file folder and the stu- 
dent's name may be recorded oh "out-guides" and 
placed in thefilein place ot the material which has 
been removed. 

A card index system, similar (o the system com- 
monly used to check' out library books, may be 
devised if this is preferred. If the card index is used, 
a pocket folder and check-but card could be 
pasted or taped to e^ch occupational file folder^ 

General Management Records 

The general management records in your fries" 
' win include financial management record§,^state 
department reports, travel records, advisory com- 
mittee records, inventory records, slduit education- 
records, student attendance records, and student 
grading records. Eachschool system will have dif- 
ferent procedures for record keeping; therefore, 
you will need to be familiar with the policies ahd 
practices of your, school system./" 

( 



1. TotH^insMti k^ Qttharing student data, you may wi&h to refer to Module 
F-1, QathBT Student Date Using Formal Data-Collection Techniques, 
^and Module F-2. Gather Student Data through Personal Contacts. 



2. To gain skill in providing students with occupational Informatlori. you 
may wisti to refer to Module F-4, Provide Information on Educational and 
Career Opportunities. 
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What iire.the Basic Methods of Filing? 



All filing systems are based on either the al- 
-phabet or numbers, or a combination pf the two. 
There are five basic filing methods that are gener- 
ally recognized as the most common and most 
widely used. They are (lj alphabetic, (2) numeric, 
(3) subject, (4> geographic, jind (5) chronologic. 
Color coding miy be used in each method as an 
additional help in locating certain sections and 
folders in the file. Following are descriptipns of 
each type of filing method. As you read, keep in 
mind that no{ just ope, but several methods will 
prctoably be combined and used in th'e filing sys- . 
tern you devise. . * 

Alphabetic 

Y\\\ng rrraterials alphabetically is perhaps^the 
simplest and m6st common method of filing used 
1 by teachers. In this method, ITr^ile is divided into 
^sections, using guides or foldeK labeled from A 
, through Z. Materials are then filed* alphabetically. 

You may use only one g Jide for eacliJetter in the 
alphabet, or several guides for subsections (Aa-Af ; 
Af-As; As-Az) rf the tiles have large volumes of 
hiaterials. You fhould plan to space file guides 
throughout several drawers depending on the 
amount of file material you have for each lettered 
file guide. 

Setting up a file b^sed orrthe alphabetic method 
is relatively simple. However, there are some basic 
rules which, if follow*, will m^ke the ffting systefri 
more effective. 

• File materials in dictionary order, tf the first 
letters are not different, go to the next letter to 
determine the order. For example, the names 
Bob Smith, Carol Smith, and, Aaron Smith 
woujjl be filed: Smith, Aaron; Smith, Carol; 
and Smith, Robert. 

• In filing, use full names rather than nick- 
names, even though the file card may have the 
nickname written on it. 

• Normally, when filing by persons' names, start 
^ with the- last name, then the first name, and 

then the middle initial. ^ 
' • A single initial should be filed before names 
that are written out and begin with the same 
letter. For example, thao^ames Ralph Brown, 
R. Brown, and Roger Brown would be filed: 
Brown, R.; Brawn, Ralph; and Brown, Roger. 

• Nuni^ers and abbreviations are filed as if they 
wdB written out in full. For example, "Blvd." 
would be filed as if written "boulevard, » and 
"12" would be filed as if written "twelve." 



• Names with prefixes such as McGehee, Van 
Allen, and Dp Bolt are filed as if written as one 
word. ' . 

• Words such as "and," "of," "for," and "the" are 
usually ignored' in filing. For example, if a 
book title is The Ruler rt would be filed under 
"R" as "Ruler, The." 

Filing rules, like the filing system itself, are made 
to aid in meeting the user's needs. The primary 
purpose of establishing a rule is to create uni- 
formity so that, when followed, file materials can 
be located quickly. Rules in alphabetizing ai;e usu* 
ally included in most basic English textbooks. You 
may wish to.obtain one of these texts.to serve as a 
reference. - 

Numeric 

The numeric fjling method, is, in its simplest 
form, the arrangement of materials in conseiputive 
order by numbers. Generally, the numeric method 
is used to avoid confusion between names or sub- 
jects that are similar, but for various reasons need 
to be classified differently. 

For example, Mary Norton, Mary Ann Norton.^ 
and Mary A. Norton may all have accounts with a 
local bank. The use of different account numbers 
to clearly distinguish between each of the three 
Mary Nortons saves time and confusion. Social 
security numbers are used in a similar way to dis- 
tinguish among many persons with, common 
names. 

In the numeric "method, a series of. numbered 
guides, either purchased or hand-printed 'on bfank 
guides, can serve to logicallydivide the contents of 
a fije drawer. The numeric'method is comprised of 
three basic pads; (1) a numeric file or storage 
container with numeric guides; (2) a numeric key 
guide; and (3) a miscellaneous file for those mate- 
rials that defy all attempts to be classified. 

The numeric key guide, as the hame implies,tis 
the key that you develop for your numeric file. It^ 
consists of an assigned number or set of numbers 
which corr.espond to major group headings, sub- 
jects, or tbpics. In addition, a second group of 
numbers can be assigned to subgroup headings, 
subjects, or topics. If needed, numbers can be 
assigned to a third subgroup heading, and so on. 
The following is an example of a numeric key 
guide: * 



00 - General Management Records 
• 10 - Individual Student Files 

20 - Youth Organization File3 
30 - Occupational Information Files 
40 - Subject Matter Materials 
50.- References and F^esources 

" T;ha listing above indicates the major group 
headings. If you were to devise subgroup head* 
ings, you would take each major group heading 
and assign a secondary set of numbers to all sub- 
groups, subjects, or topics needed for filing your 
materials under that heading. For example, you 
might break the heading, "General Management 
, Records," into the .following sub-headings: 

1 - Finance Records 

2 - State Department Records 

3 - -Travel Records 

4 - Advisory Committee Records 

5 - Inventory heco^ds 

6 - Adult Education Records 

7 - AtJendance Records 

8 Grading Records 

9 - Miscellaneous 

Then, if you wished to file some financial stater, 
ments: related to general management, you^ 
would file them under "01," the first digit (0) indi- 
cating "General Mangement Records,"- and the 
second digit (1)4ndicating "Finance Records." 

The file might be set up as follows. 




If a further breakdown js desirable fo/ types of 
travel (e.g^fln-district, out-of-district. Out-of-state, 
etc.), yoLNPould include a third set of.fiurnbors in 
the.numerib^y.guidei Or, if a more simple procefe- 
dure is desirdd, you may wish to label the folders 
anct?fite the types of travel alphabetically within the 
01 section of the^lile. The alphabetic method is 
usually used tdsome extent with each of the' other 
methods. * ; ^ 

Subject 

This method is used extensively by most voca- 



tional teachers. The system involves filing mate- 
rials alphabetically or numerically behind various 
subject matter guides. Frequently, colored labels 
are us^d to quickly identify different subject areas. 
The si4^j^ct of each file folder pertaining to that 
subject4rea is typed or written on the same col- 
ored label. This enables you to identify Imfne* 
diately the subject area to whichthe folder belo ngs 
and to refile it in th^'right section easily. For ex- 
ample, in home economics, the alphabetically ar- 
ranged subject areas might be color coded as fol- 
lows. 



SUBJECT AREA 

^ Clothing and Textiles 
^Consumer Education 
Family Relations 
Foods and Nutrition 
Housing 

Human Development 
Related Arts 
Miscdilaneous 



UVBEL COLOR 

Pink,. 

Green* 

Tan 

Blue 

Ivory 

Yellow 

Orange 

Goldenrod 



Instead of filing subject areas alphabetically, you 
may wish to assign numbers to each subject area. 
All foklers filed within the , major subject areas 
would use this number to help make it easier to 
identify and return folders to their proper location 
in the file. 

Geographic 

This method of filmg consists of using an al- 
tPhabetibal arrangement of geographical locations 
such aslcities, counties, or states. Materials related 
to these locations are then filed alphabetically be- 
hind each geographical location. If, for example, 
studentjs m Ohiolrom dayton, CievSand, Akron, 
and Columbus were all participating in th&state 
youth organization convention, the local host vo- 
catio'nal teacher might need to file information 
about and from these students foreasy reference. 
Correspondence folders, labeled with the nam^es 
of each !city, would enable him/her to quickly iden- . 
tify all of the students from a single city more easily 
than by filing the correspondence under the stu- 
dents' names. The file might be set up as follows. 




All cotrespondence and memoranda could be 
sub-filqp alphabetically by the name of the club/ 
chapter behind the folder for that city. If further 
delineation was*^ needed by schools within each 
city, file folders for each school 6ould be alphabet- 
ically placed behind each file gui^e^s follows. 




Chronologic 

The chronologic method uses dates to assign 
materials to the frfe. The^ basic feature of this 



V method is that the most recently dated folder is 
, ' kept at the froRt of a file section, and the mate- 
rials with the most recent dates are filed first within 
the folder. Little or no consideration is given to 
alphabetizing by name, subject, or location. 
.Chronological files are used by those who file cor- 
\respondence, or who keep dgily logs or school 
records that can besf tfe located by dates. 

One variation of the chronologic method that is 
widely used in business and which you can easily 
adapt tor your own use is the tickler file. As the 
name suggests, the purpose of this file is to 
^ "tickle" tfie. memory, and remind you that some- 
^thing will occur on certain dates. A card file, ex- 
^ panding file, card index, or notebook with guides 
labeled with the names of each month followed by 
folders or cards for each day in the month, are 
frequently used for this purpose. Your desk calen- 
dar can also be used as a modified version of the 
tickler file in that it serves as a reminder of dates for 
reports and professional activities, etc. 



Specialized Filing Systems 



Numerous filing systems have been designed to 
accommodate the specific needs of individual 
businesses, schools, and other agencies which 
need .a highly organized and efficient filing system. 
There are various trade-name methods such as 
Oirect Name System, Findit System, Varidex Sys- 
tem, Safeguard Alphabet System, Super-Ideal Sysr 
tem, and E.E. Bee Line Filing System, just to men- 
tion a few.'Referencie books on filing and records 
rj^anagement will Rcovide you with" detailed de- 
^^^ptions of these* various^iling systerhs if you' 
v(e|nt additional inforrnation. 

Each of these systems has something uniquely 
different from the others (e.g., position of guides in 
relation to fblder3 and subsection folders, various 
cdJpr coding for sections and subsections, the 
cotnbination i)f alphabetic and numeric guides 
pids color). However, these systems still adhere to 
ihS basic principtes of the five previously men- 
tioned filing methods. 

There are also sorne specialized filing systems 
available specifically for vocational teachers. 
These systems wi^re designed to provide a method 
of failing which could be used universally by 
teaohers. You may wish to .adopt or adapt one of 
the tollowing for your instructional area. 




Agdex Systenfi 

This system was developed by HowafdiL. Miller 
and Ralph J. Woodin. It is a comprehensiy^^numer- " 
ical system for use by teachers of vocatidnal ag- 
riculture and county extension agents, tms par- 
» ticular system is available by purchase ohX ^o^- 
profit'basis through the American Vocatioral As- 

* i • 

'it- 



sociation. 
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Under this system, all agriculture materials are You may wish to have your reference books pur- 
classified as either Agriculture Enterprises, ^nter- chased and indexed by the Dewey Decimal System 
prise Practice, Agriculture Sciences, Agriculture through the library, Iftthis is done, the. librarian's 
Occupations, Professional Materials, or Additional ^ records will show that The book is shelved in your 



Materials, for these groupings, a numeric key 
guide is comfetnecl^ith a color code for easy and 
consistent filif\g^_ . - ^ t 

For example, filing 'subject material, the ag- 
riculture Jeacher rnay find a publication suggests 
several possible subjects under which the material 
might.be fil9<j, as^ln the case of an article entitled, 
"The Breeds of Dairy Cattle/' The title suggests 
three possible^ subject headings— breeds, dairy, 
and cattle, , . 

' Under the Agdex System, numbers from 400 to 
49 9 are assigned to subjectsjalated to Animal Sci- 
ence (cattle); the number mis designated as a 



subsection denoting thesubject dairy; and a third 
subsedjtion, 30, further delineates the topic which 
in this cafee is breeds and breeding. The numeric 
filing of this article would appear as The 
teacher does not have to be concerned whether to 
look-forthematerialundergforbreeds,Dfordairy, 
or Cfor cattle if it has been filed under this method. 

Many vocational agriculture publications are 
now indexed by the publishers to let teachers 
know immediately where the publication belongs 
in the Agdex file. The growing use of Agdex since it 
was first published in 1959 is cleafly an indication 
that teachers are recognizing the needio have a 
workable filing system. 

Distributive Education P\le Index 

Based on the Agdex System, the Distributive 
Education File Index has been developed coopera- 
tively by the Sputh Carolina Department of Educa- 
tion and theClemson University Vocational Educa- 
tior\ Media Center. This system is presented in six- 
teen major. sections usi ng a numeric method with a 
color cojte. Blanks have been intentionally left in 
'each numeric key guide to allow the individual 
^ teacher to adapt the numbers to the local labor 
" market training areas. The system is discussed in 
de^th- in B publication entitled Filing: Distributive 
Education, published byClemson University. 

Dewey Decimal System 

The Dewey JDecimal System, commonly used in 
all public libraries, combines the subject and 
numeric methodnn a system for filing books. This 
system provides an extensive cross-reference file 
by subject, title, and author which allows you to 
. find certain references. when only one of the 
cross-references is known. While few classroom 
teachers use this method for their own filing sys- 
tem, the large majority of all school and public 
libraries use this,system. . • 



departrpent if other students should rteed1!b use 
the book. An advantage of having reference books 
purchased and classified in this manner is tha^ the 
•librarian accepts the responsibility of making an 
annual inventory of all library indexed books, thus 
relieving you of that inventory tasl^- 

Occupational Information Systems 

There.jare several recognized special systems for 
filing occupational information'for your students' 
use. The most widely used is the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles, Others include the Standard 
Industrial Classification, Alph0etical Indeymf Oc- 
cupations and Industry, LLS, Office of Education * 
Occupational Coding System, and mq/e repently, 
the U,S, Office of Educatiori's Fifteeri Occupational 
Clusters, Additional occupaticmal, filing systems 
which are used primarily by giKdance counselors ' 
i nclude the Chronical Plan, the Career Information 
Kit (Science Research Associates), and The Ben- 
nett Plan. This listing is far frOm complete, but will 
provide you with some basic ref ere nces if you want 
additional information on occupational'filing sys- 
tems, N 

. Keep in> mind while you are reading about 
selected occupational filing systems, that any sys- 
''^lefTi, to be effective, must be one that is'usable and 
understandable by the user — in this case, the stu- 
dent. It is, therefore, of the utmost importanpe that 
the occupational filing system, you devise be sim- 
ple enough for students to use, yet logiqal and 
consistent enough to allow proper storage and 
quick retrievaQhe underlying purpose of any filing 
systerh. 

«> ' , 

pictionary of Occupational Titles.— T^is sys-^ 
tem is a numeric classification system, commonly 
referred to as the DOT, which has,been developed 
and published by the-U.S, Department of Labor. 
*The DOT is basically organized in terms of worker 
characteristic^ and job characteristics, and is de- 
signed for filing occupational information. The 
- nine major occupational categories thiit reflect dif- 
ferent combinations of job status, product, ser- 
vices, people, function. Institution, or*industry 
structure are— * • 

ProfessionalTVechnical, and ^ 
1 J Managerial ^ . 

. 2 GlerFcal and Sate^ 

3 Service Occupations 

4 Farming, Fishing, Poultry, and Related 
Occupations 

5 Processing Occupations * * 

6 Machine Trades Occupations 
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7 Benchwork Occupations 

8 Structural^ Work Occupations 

9 Miscellaneous Occu pations 

The categories are divided into three-digit and 
six-digit groups. The following is an example of the. 
DOT classification for a typist which is coded 203. 

First digit positidn: 

Category ^ {from the nine major occupational 
categories) is "Clerical and^Sales Occupations." 

Second digit position: 

Divl8i6n 20 is assigned to stenographic, ^typing, 
filing, and related occupations. 

Third digit position: 

Group 203 is'assigned to typist. 

^ In a six-digit code, the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
digit indicate the degree to which the job requires 
working*' with data* (tourth), people (fifth), and 
things (sixth). Oh ajpgrle from 0 to 8, certain job 
functions have been identified for the data cate- 
gory, the people category, and the things category. 
The Q indicates that the job requires aWgh level of 
work in the categbry of functions, while the 8 sig- 
nifies lltUe or no relationship with the fu nctions i n 
that category. Figure 1 shows an example of DOT 
code number assignments. 

The numeric values in Figure 1 can be decoded as 



follows: 


• 6^ 


Machine Trades Occupation 


62 - 


Mechanical Repairing 


620 - 


Motorized Vehicle, ^and Engineering 




Equipment Repairing c 


3 - 


Compiling, Average 


8 - 


No significant Relationship 


. 1 - 


Precision Working — High 



Use of this system »reqjjires some training ^nd 
experience to achieve aJull understanding of it. It 
will be helpful toyoii to remember that, in the DOT 



coding system, the first three digits always desig-' 
niate the occupational classification. The fourth, 
fifth, and sixth digits indicate the level ^f pro* 
ficlency, in term^ of education, training, and ex- 
perience, that is' required on the job in relation to 
^ata, fourth digit; people, fifth digit; and things, 
Sixth digit. The lower the digit (o. 1, 2), the higher, 
the level of proficiency required. The higher the 
di^it (8, 7, 6)^ the lower the proficiency in terms of 
education, training, and experience. ' 

Also, each categqry (dafa^ people, and things) 
stands on its own. For example, th^ automobile 
service mechanic needs an averse proficiency 
level for working with data (3); no prt^iciency level 
for working with people (8); and, Very high pro- 
ficiency leveljor vyorking with things (1). 

Understeinding the DOT classification system 
will enable you to point out to astudent who enjoys 
working with people (fifth digit) that the work of an 
automobile service. mechanip requires very little 
involvement with people. Therefore, the student 
may; want to seek a different career that involves 
working more with people. 

This is just one example of how yog might use 
the DOT to help 'Students become more aware of 
their career options. As you gain further under- 
standing of the DOT classification system, you can 
help students find more meaning in t|ie occupa- 
tional ,file about careers and the relationship bf 
careers to the individual student's needs and inter- 
ests. To fully understand, the DOT classification 
system, you may wish to seek additional informa- 
tion from the local employment office. 

U.S; Office' of Education Coding System.-- 

The USOE .Occupational Coding Systern is one 
with which you can readily identify since the clas- 
sification system limits thd occupational listings 
to those that are suitable for vocational training. 
The classification system was devised to enable lo- 
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cal and state educational agencies to identify 
and cJassify Information so as to describe subject 
matter and curricuium activities more uniformly 
across the Uhited States. Seven major vocational 
and technicat areas are identified by the Office of 
Education (0E| code numbers as shown below. 

01 Agricultural Education 

04 Distributive Education 

07^ Health Occupations 

09 Home Economics 

14 Office Occupations 

16 Technical Education 

17 Trade and Industrial Occupations 

These code numbers are a part of an overall 
classification system that is used by the U.S. Office 
of Education to standardize terminology related to 
curriculum and instruction in local school districts 
(USOE Handb6ok VI). The coding system is de- 
signed to identify, classify, and describe a broad 
spectrum of subject matter areas and activities, 
including vocational education, in. elementary, 
secondary; junior collie, and adult education 
programs. The complete listing for vocational 
education in this classification system can be 
found in Vocational Education and Occupations, 
available^ on loan from most state vocational divi- 
sions. It can also be purchased from the U.S. Gov- 
ernment Pri nti ng ' Office. 

The OE coding system forvocational education 
Is a numeric method basfed on subject matter and, 
is comprised of a six-digit code. The first two digits 
refer to the subject matter area (e.g.. 17 for Trade 
and Industrial Occupations); the second two digits 
-,refer to the principal training area of the subject 
matter (e.g., 17.03 for Automotive Services); and 
the third two digits refer to the division of the 
principal training area. (e.g.. 17.0302 for Au- 
tomobile Mechanic). In a few cases, a fourth set of 
two digits is used to designate more specialized 
job areas. ' * 

. Every teacher of vocational training should be- 



come familiar with4he coding system for his/her 
service area. Most student placement and follow-r 
up reports require a knowledge and use of the 
USOE six-digit code to identify a student's occupa- 
tional objective in vocational education. 

U.S. Office of Education Occupational 'Clus- 
ters.— More recently, the U.S. Office of Education 
has formulated a clustering system based qn fif- 
teen broad occupational areas. These are— 

• Agri-Business ^nd Natural Resources 

• Business and 'Office Occupations . 

• Communications and Media Occupations 
f9 Consumer and Homemaking and Related Oc- 
cupations 

• Cbn^tructFon Occupations • 

• Environmental Occupation^ 

• Fine Arts and Humanities Occupations 

• Health Occupations ' \ ^ 

• Hospitality and Recreational Occupations 

• Manufacturing Occupations* 

• Marine Science Occupations ^ 

• r^ajl^ting and Distribution Occupations 
' • Personal S.eryices Occupaitions 

• Public SejVicrft)ccupations > ^ ' 

• TransportationX^ccupations 

This classification system ha? received wide- 
spread interest from vocational and career orienta- 
tion teachers who have found it easy 9nd manage- 
able to organize an occupational information file 
into the fifteen comprehensive area?. These broad 
occupational areas may be more consistent. with 
your students* ideas about occupations than other 
classification systems. Thus, subject matter 
method (the fifteen clusters) combined with an 
alphabeti/caj filing method, and arranged on the 
basis of your l<nowledge and judgment in filing the 
occupational information, may be one method to 
use in devising an occupational filing systejnJoi 
students. ' ^ ' 



\( optional ^ . 
< Activity 




Tolamiliarize yourself with filing equipment and techniques on which 
f iling systems arB based, you may wish to meet with a vocational teacher in 
your occupational specialty who is responsible for organizjng and main- 
taining a filing system for his/her program. During the visit, you may 
observe his/her filing operation. You may also discuss with this'person tha 
types of filing equipment involved in his/her system^and the methods and 
procedures he/shQ uses in filing. ^ 



-^Optional 
Activity 



You may wish to review one or more. of the following supplementary 
references: * * 



Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Volumes I and II, to further your 
understanding of the clustering system 

Vocational Education and Occupaf/ons, to furtheryour understanding 
of the U.S. Office of Education occupational coding system 
Miller and Woodin, Agdex: A System for Classifying, Indexing and 
Filing Agriculture Publications 
Filing: Distributive Education 

A reference book on a specialized filing system such as one of those 
referred to on p. 15. ' 
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The following Items check ypur comprehension of the material' In the 
Information sheet devising and Maintaining a Filing Systomf pp. 6-i6r 
. Each of the six items requlres|i %\\or^ essay-type response. Please explain 
fully, but briefly, and make sure you respohd to all parts of each itemr- 



SELF^CHECK 

c1. Explain why you should devise and maintain a filing system. 



•2. Discuss wha't factors will determine the typ? of filing system you use. 



i 
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3. Explain how the alphabetic: and ^lumeric filing methods are incorporated into the other basic 
methods of filing.^ - . . : , 



4. Why should you devise an occupational information file? 



a. 



1 ' 
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5. Explain the Importance of storage facilities and equipment in-a-Ujlng system. 



I ■ 



Briefly describe how you get started .in devising and tnaintaining a filing system. 



r 
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Compare your written responses on the Self-Check with the Model An- 
swers given below. Your responses "need not exactly duplicate the rhodel 
responses; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 

1. Devising arvl maintaining a filing system will 
enableyoi^lo (1) organize teaching and instruc- 
tional materials for convenient^ storage and 
quick retrieval, (2) reduce a cluttered look in the * 
classroom, (3) preserve instructional ^naterials 
and visual aids, (4) keep repords and reports 
accessible (or current and future use, (5) re- 
move out-of-date materials, and (6) become a^ 
more efficient and v\fell-organized teacher. 

'2. Factorathat will determine the filing system you 
yse should include (1) type of instructional and 
visual curriculum materials used, (2) kind of 
storage, facilities that are available to you, (3) 
type bf instructional and laboratory equipment 
^ used, (4) kirld of records to be kept, and (5) kind 
and amount of occupational information to be 
filed for students. In addition, the type of mate- 
rials'that you have will determine'the kinds of 
containers (e.g., folders, boxes, cabinets, etc.) 
that vVill be used to store these materials. The 
type of storage facility needed for instructional 
and laboratory equipment will also be deter- 
mined by the type and size Sf equipment you 
need stored. 

Some materials lend themselves to being clas- 
sified alphabetically, while others may require 
the use pf other methods such as numeric, sub- 
" ject, geographic, and chronologic. It will re- 
quire .youf best judgment to determine which 
method should be used to most effectively file 
your materials. 

3/ Each df the basic filing methods will use either 
the alphabet, -or numbers, or a combination of 
the two.\ Frequently, the major headings or 



r 

groupings wil^ be alphabetically arranged, 
while the various subsections may be arranged 
by a numeric method (orviQevfersa). In addition, 
the other three methods — subject, geographic, 
and chronologic — will^se either the alphabet, 
. *or numbers, or-a combirjation of both for ar- 
ranging tHe materials in tne file. 

4. You should devise an occupational information 
file to help student's become more aware of 
career options either in your service area or in 
careeVs that cover a broad spectrum of 'occupa- 
tions. Further, it will provide students with 
fuidance in choosing anlDccupational objec- 
tive in vocational education. An occupational 
inforrhation file will enrich and extemd the learn- 
ing experiencescavailable to students. ^ » 

5. Since th§ purpose of a 'filing system is to^r-' 
ganize matejjials for easy storage and quick re- 
trieval, it becomes important that appropriate 
storage facilities and equipment are avaifable. 
These enable you tp store materials properly 
and in an orderly manner so the materials are' 
preserved fer future use. .Without proper stor- 
age facilitr^'s and equipment,,you are left with a 
potential filing system without a place to put it. 

6. In order to devise and maifjitain afiling system.it 
will ti^ecessary-to decide (1) what materials 
shoula Be filed, (2) how they should be filed, (3) 
where to file the material^, and (4) what equip- 
mentand supplies are needed.jDnce the deci- 
sionsf are madp, it wilf be necessary to plan time, 
on a regular basis, to update and discard out- 
of-date materials. 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completec/ Self-Check should have covered the same major points as 
the model responses. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional pomt? you 
made, review the material in the irrformation sheet. Devising and Maintaining a Filing System, pp. 6-11 
or check with your resource person if necessary. * . / 
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Learning Experience II 



V . 
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OVERVIEW 
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Activity ^ 



Identify teaching materials which you have accumulated in your occupa- 
tional specialty and wish to file. If teaching materials in sufficient quantities 
are not available to you ^identify personal or business records which would 
be appropriate for filing. ^ 




Review your teaching materials, or personal and business records^to 
determine thbsjujpfiber of groups and subgroups required for your filing 
system.^ ^ ' ^ 




Arrange your material or recdrds according to one or more of t^eefive filing 
methods (i.e.. alphabetic, numeric, subject. geograpWc. or chronologic). 
This will include listing key woi^ds. letters, and/or numbers that would most 

"Sq^propriately^and easily identify your materials or records. Label your file 
guides and subgroups acco/ding to the method you select. 





Contact a central purchasing or business office to obtain an office supply 
catalogue in which you can review the available equipment and supplies 
and determine those that would best fit your qeeds. 



1 ' 



-V 



You may wish to obtain the equipment and supplies necessary to install the 
system you have planned for filing your materials or records. 




After ■yoy.iiaye developed your plan for a filing sysfem, use the Planning 
Checklist; p. 27, to evaluate your work. 
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PLANNING CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL^ or FULL box to indicate that 

each of the following perfpfmance components was not accomplished, 

partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special ck- 
curnstances, a performance component w&s not applicable, or impossible . 

to execute, place an X in the N/A box. ^ Resource person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 













Thefflling system plan: 

1. accounted for all the major groups and subgroups appropri&ite to 
the subject matter materials, or personal and business records . . 


□ 


□ 


q 




2. identified major groups as headings for file guides 


1 — 1 

□ 


1 — 1 

□ 


1 1 

□ 




3. was biased on the alphabetic or.numeric method, or combined one 
- of these methods with one or more of the other basic filing methods ' 




□ 


□ 




4. listed brief descriptive words for labeling file guides and folders . 


□ 


□ 






&\included the use of color coded labels for major group headings 


□ 


□ 


□ 




6. included the use of color coded labels for folder tabs of the sub- 
groups behind major group headings (optional) .' 


□ 


□. 


□ ■ 




7. included a description of the appropriate and cor^venient storage 
facilities and equipment needed - 


□ 


□ 


□ 




8. required filing supplies that are commonly available .... 


□ 


□ 


□ 




9. described a system Vvhich is logical and easy to understand 


□ 


□ 


□ 




KWldescribed a system which would jje of value in teaching and/or in 
keeping personal and business records 


□ 


□ 


□ 





LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive FULL, or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, review the material in the information sheet, Devising and Maintaining a Filing 
System^ pp. 6-18, revise your plan accordingly, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning, Experience III 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 
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*For • (toftnition of *!iictua(y school situation." see the inside back cover. 
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TEACMER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

^Maintain a Filing System {.E-4) ' V . ' 



'•^Diractlons: Ihdipat&the level of the teacher's acQpmplishment by placing 1 



an X in th© appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. - Daw 

If, because of special circumstances, a performance component was not 

applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. Resource Person 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE- 



1.. The scope of the filing system provides for: 
a. illustrative material / 

, b. teacher's reference- materials 



c.^students* reference materials 



<i, other teaching aids sljct;i as fihnstrip^^, charts, posters, 
etc * , *. 

2. Cabfv^ets, drawers, and other storage facilities are 
adequately labeled ^ 

3. Key words or brief descriptive phrases are used on file 
guides and folders 

4. The filing system uses one or more of the five basic filing 
' methods : . 



S. A general management file has b<i/SpdeyisedTor keeping 
records*and reports such as financr^l records, travel rec- 
ords, and program rep6rts . . . j / 

e.^tudent attenda^hce recdrds are filed and kept up to date 
^ppi accqrdance with school policies ' 

7. Student grade records are kept and filed in accordance 
with school policies , 

8. Individual student files are: 

a. .up to date V 

b. contain personal data sheets for each stude^ . .\ . . 



c. are kept i n such a way that student evaluation reports 
are not accessible to other students 







f 1 

□ 


□ □ □ 


1 1 ml 


-HDD 

1 ml 1 1 ■III 1 i 


□ 


□ □ □ 


□ 

1 J 

t 


□ □ □ 


1 1 

u 


1 — II — II — 1 

,LJ U .U 


□ 


□.□ □ 


□ 


□ "□ □ 


□ 


d do 


□ 


□ □ □ 


□ 


□ □ □ 


□ 


□ □ □ 
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% Files designed for student use are arranged so that stu- i i 

dents can easiiy checl< out ^^eecied materials ..^ I — I 

10. An occupational information file: [ I 
a. is accessible to the students ' ■• • • — ' 

p. contains up-to-date occupational information related i i 

to careers in the service area I — ' 

c. is simple^nd easy for students to use * I— 1 

n 

d. uses a convenient method for checking out materials I — I 

11. The overall filing system is current, organized, and mate- i i 
rials can be easily retrieved • ' — ' 

12. Instructional materials-are ref lied on a regular basis after ' i i 
use L—l 

13. Student help is used to check out books and materials, i i 
label folders,, and arrange file materials (optional) I — I 

w ' ' ■ 

14. The filing system provides for expansion in teCms of i i 
space and sophistication •• • ' — j 

15. Outdated materials are removed from* the file and dis- pn 
carded periodically - ' — ' 



<? ^ 



□ □ □ 

□ □ a 

□ □ □ 

□ □ & 

□ □ 

□ □ Q 

□ □□ 

*» 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 



. LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item 
receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine 
what additional activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak 
area{8). ' , 
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ABOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBTE 
MODULES ' 



Organization 

Each module is designed to help you gain competency 
in a particular skill area considered important to teach- 
. ing success. A nnodule is made up of a series of learning 
' experiences, some providing background information,, 
some providing practice experiences, and others com- 
bining these two' functions. Completing these expen- 
enpes should enable you to achieve the terminal object 
tive if) theiinal learning experience. The final experience 
in ea6h module always requires you to demonstrate the 
skill in an actual school situation vs^hen you are an intern, 
a student teacher, or an insi^ice teacher. 

Procedures / 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
tdacher education'program. You need to take only those 
^ module:^ Covering^skills which you do not already po§- 
' sess. Similarly, you need not complete any learning 
pejtience within a modlile If you already have the skill 
, needed to corpplete It. Therefore, before taking any 
module, you should carefully review (1 ) ttie Introduction, 
(2) the Objectives listed on p. 4, (3) the Overvleyys pre- 
ceding each learning experience, and (4) the Final Ex- ' 
l^erief^e. After comparing your present needs and com- 
petetKJies with the infbrmation you have read in these 
sections, you should be ready to make one'of the follow- 
ing decisions: 

• that you do not Jiave the competencies fhdicated, 
and should complete the entire module 

• that you are competent in one or more of the en- 
abling objectives leading to the final learning ex- 
perience, and thus can omit that (those) learning 

. experience(s/ • J 

• that you are already competent in this area, and 
ready to'complete the 'final learning experience in 
order to "test out" ' 

• that the module is Inappropriate ^o your needs at 
this tfme *^ s;^ 

When you are re ady to take the final learning experience 
and have access to an actual school situation^ make the 
necessary arrangements with your resource person. If • 
you do not complete the final experience successfully, 

. meet with your resource person and arrange (1) to re- 
peat the experience, or (2) complete (or review) previous 

.sections of the module or. other related aj^tivities 

^.suggested by j^our resource person before, attempting to 

^repeat the final experience. 

Options for recycling are also^vail^ble in each of the 
learning experience? preceding the final experterrce:'^ 
Any time you do not mee^|h§-rnininaum level of perform 
mance required to meet arf bbjectiA you and your re- 
source person hiay meet to select activities to help yo^" 
reach conrpetency. This cpuld involve (1) compleJiKg 
parts of the modufe^reviously skipped; (2) repeating 
activities; (3) reading supplementary resources or com- 
pleting additbn^al activities suggested, by the resource 
person; (4) designing your own learning experience; or 
(5) completing som^ other activity suggested by y6u or 
your resource person. - 



Terminology < 

Actual School Situation .| /infers Xd a situati9n in 
which you are actually working with, and resporisible 
for, secondary or post-secondary vocational students in ' 
a real school. An intern, a student teacher, or an in- 
sen/ice teacher wismid be functior^ing in an actual school 
situation. If you do tiot hav^ac^wss to an actual school 
situation when you ar^takirfg the^odule, you can com- 
plete the module up to the final learning experierice. You 
would then do the fin^al laming experience later; i.e., 
when you hav^ access to art>^tual school situatipn: / 
Alternate Activity or Feedback . . . refei^to an item or 
feedback device which may substitute) for required 
items which, duetto special tircumstances, yoaSre un^ 
able to complete. - / f 

Occupational Specialty . . . refers to a specific area of 
preparation within a vocational service area (e.g., the 
sdn/ice-area Trade and Industrial Education includes 
occupational specialties such as automobile me- 
chanics, welding, and electricity). 
Optional Activity or Feedback . . . refers fo an item 
which is not required, but which is designed to supple^, 
ment and enrich the required items in a learning experf-' 
ence. 

Resource Person . refers to the person in charge of 
your educational program; the professor, instructor, 
administrat9r, supervisor, or cooperating/supervising/ 
classroom t^ach^r who is guiding you in taking this 
module. « . . 

Student . . . refers to the person who is enrolled and 
receiving instruction .iji a secondary or f)OSt-secondary 
educational institution. 

Vocational Service Area . . . referstoamajorvocational 
field: agricultural education, business and office educa- 
tion, distributive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education, industrial ^rts edu- 
cation, technical education, or trad4 and industrial edu- 
cation. 

You or the Teacher. 

ing the module. 



refers to the person who is tak- 



Levels of Performance for Final Assesfsment 

N/A . . . The criterion was not met because it was not 
api)llcable to the situation. 

None . No attempt was made to meet the criterion, 
J although itwasjcelevent 

"|Poor.^'?fieteacherTfe-ii^ to perform this skill or 
haspKly very limited abllR^^to^rform it. 

The teacher is unable to^&rfQnri this skill in an 
acceptable manner, but has some ablfl!yTi>>perfor(n it. 
Gpod . . . The teache? is able to perform this 9(ki|l in an 
effective manner. * 
Excellent .-. . The teacher is able to perform jlrtis)^kiM in a 
very effective manner. ^ « 
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TIttes of The Center's 

Performance-Based Teacher Education Modujes, 



Cafagory A: Piognm Planning, D«v«lopm«nt ami Evaluation 

PrtptrB for a Community Survey . . 

Conduct a Community Socyey 
A-3 Report the Findings of a Community Survey 
AHl Organize an Occupationat Advisory Committee • 
A-S Maintain an Occupational Advisory Committee ' ^ 
A-6 Develop Program Goats and Objectives ' * 
A-7 Conduct an Occupational Analysis 
A'-S Develop a Course of Study 
A~9 Develop Long-Range Program Plans 
A-10 Conduct a Student Fotlow-Up Study 
A-11 Evaluate Yo,ur Vocational Program 

^ Caltgory B: tnttructtonal Planning 

' B-1 ^iQetemiine Needs and Interests of Students 
B-2 Devetop^tudent Performance Objectives 
B^3 Develop a Unit of Instruction 
B-4 Develop a Lesson Plan . ' ' 

B-5 'Select^Student Instructional Matenals 
B-^ Prepare Teacher-Made Instructional Matenals 

Catagory C: Inatnictlonal Execution 

* C-1 Direct Field Tnps 
G-2 Conduct Group Discussions. Panel Discussions, and 
Symposiums 

Employ Brainstorqiing, Buzz Group, and Question Box< 
Techniques * 
Direct Students in Instructing Other Students ^ 
Employ Simulation Techniques 
Guide Student Study 
Direct Student Laboratory Expenence 
Direct Students in Applying Problem-Solving Techniques 
Employ the Project Method / ' 

Introduce a Lesson ' / ^ 

Summarize a LSsson J _ 

Employ Oral Questioning Techniques 
Employ RelnforcemeptTechniquesX 
Provide Instruction toi' Slower and More Capable Learners 
Present an Illustrated Talk 
Demonstrate a Manipulative Sktit 
D^onstrate a Concept or Principle 
u-m , Iraividualize Instruction •> 
^19 Employ the Team Teaching Approach 
C-20 Use Subject Matter Experts to Present Infdnnation 
C-21 Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 
C-22 Present Infonnation with Models. Real Objects, and Flahnel 
Boards - » 
Present Infomiation with Overhead and Opaque Materials 
Present Infomiation with Fllmstnps and Slides 
Present Infomiation with Films 
Present Infomiation with Audio Recordings 
Present InfomiaHon with Televised and Videotaped Materials 
Employ Programmed Instruction 



C-3 

C-4 

C-5 

C-6 

C-7 

C-8 

C-9 

C-10 

C-11 

C-12 

C-13 

C^14 

C-1 5 

C-16 

C-17 

C-18 



C-23 
C-24 
C-25 
C-26 
C-27 
C-20 



lERlC 



C-29 JPreserrt Infomiation with the Chalkboard and Flip Chart 
Calagofy D: Instructional Evaluation 

D-1 Establish Student Perfomiance Critena ^ 

D-2 Assess Student Performance: Knowledge 

D-3 Assets Student Performance: Attitudes 

D-4 Assess Student Perfonnance>.SKWs 

D-5 , Detemllne Student Grades/ 

D-6 Evaluate Your Instructional Effectiveness 

Category E: Instructional Management 

E-1 
E-2 

E^a 

E-4 



Project Instructip^l Resource Needs 
Manage Your fit^dgeting and Raporting-Responsibilitles 
Arrange for Improvement of Your Vocational Facilities 
Maintain a Fill|ig System Q 



E-5 Provide for Student Safety 

E-6 Provide for th^ First Aid Needs of Students 

E-7 Assist Students in Developing Self-Discipline 

E~8 Organize the Vocational Laboratory 

E-9 Manage the Vocational Laboratory 

Category F: Quldan^ . * 

F-1 Gather Student Data Using Format Data-CollectloTi Techniques 

F-2 Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts 

F-3 Use Conferences to Help Meet Student Needs 

F-4 Provide Infomiation on Educational and Career Opportunities 

F-5 Assist Students in Applying for Employment or Further£ducation 

Category Q: School-Community Relatione 



Develofia School-Community Relations PlanforYourVbcationjal 
Program * 

Give Presentations to Promote'Your Vocational Program 
Develop Brochures to Promote Your Vocational Program 
Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vocational Program 
Prepare News Releases and Artides Concerning Your Vocation^ , 
Progran\ 

Arrange forTelevJsion and Radio Presentations Concerning Your^ 

Vocational Program " * 

Conduct an Open House 

Work with Members of the Community ^ 
Work with State and Local Educators— 
Obtain Feedback about Yoljr Vocational Program 



G-1 

G-2 
G-3 
G-4 
G-5 

G-6 

G-7 
G-8 
G-9 
G-10 

Category H: Student Vocational Organization 

H-1 Develop a Personal Philosophy Concerning Student Vpcational 

Organizations 
H-2 , Establish a Student VocatiOnarOrganizatlon 
H-3 Prepare Student Vocational Organization Members for 

Leadership Roles 

H-4 Assist Student Vocational Organization Members in Developing 

and "Financing a Yearly Program of Activities 
H-5 Supen^ise Activities of the Student Vocational Orgahization 
H-6 QuWe Partteipalion in Student Vocational Organlzatton Contests 
Category I: ProfeaalonahRole and Development 
1-1 Keep Up-to-Date Professionally 
1-2 Serve Your Teaching Professipn 
1-3 . Develop an Active Personal Philosophy of Education 
1-4 Serve the School ^nd Community 
1-5 Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position 
1-6 Provide Laboratory Experience for Prospective Teachers 
1-7 Plan the-Student Teaching Experience 
1-8 Supervise Student Teacher J . . 

Category J: Co<ydlnatidn of Cooperitive Education 

J-1 Establish Guidelines for YoUi^opJrWe Vocational Program 
Manage the Attendance. Tjrflfers, aHATerminations of CoOp 



J-2 



J-3 
J-4 
J-5 
J-6 
J-7 
J-8 
J-9 
J-10 



Students * v 
Enroll Students in YoufCo-Op Program ; 
Secure Training Stations for Your Co-Op Program 
Place CoOp Students on the Job_ 
Develop the Trainfng Ability "bf On-the^ob Instructors 
Coordinate On-the-dob Instruction 
Evaluate CoOp Students' On-theJob Performance ^ . 
Prepare for Students' Related Instruction * ' 
Supervise an Employer-Employee Appreciation Event 

RELATED PUBUCATIOAS ^ 

Student Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher Education 
• Materials '' 

Resource Person Guide to Using Perfonnance-Based Teacher ^ 

Education Materials 
Quids to the Implementation of Performance-Based Teacher Education 



For Information regarding avallat>lltty and prices of these materials contact^ 

AAVIM ' 

Arnerican Assocratlon for Vocationiii instructlonal^Materiaft 

120 Engineering Center e.Athens. Georgia 3p602'e (404)' 542-2586 




